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The oLjrct of this compilatinn is merely (o 
familiarize the Pupil with the leading Outlines of 
English Grammar, and for this reason, all rules 
and exgilan rations which do not admit of an ex- 
tended application, are left to lie supplied orally 
by the master, or by reference lo a larger work. 
To place a book containing a multitude of difficult 
Tulea and nice distinctions in the hnnda of a child, 
is as useless as it is injudicious. 
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ENGLISBI GRAMMAR. 



To express ideas we make use of language. 

Language consists of setitenees, sentences 

worda, words of syllables, and syllables of 

Gtammar is the correct method of forming 
letters into syllables, syllables into words, and 
words into sentences. 

The principal divisions of Grammar are Ortho- 
graphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Proaody. ^^^ 

PART I. ^M 

ORTHOGRAPHY. ^^ 

Orthogiiaphv treats of spelling and pronuu- 
ciatioD, and shows how letters nre joined to make 
syllables, and syllables to make words. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six let- 
Letters are of two kinds; Vowels and Con- 
sonants. A vowel makes a perfect sound of 
itself; a consonant teijuires a vowel to be joined 
with it. 

The English \owe\8 aTg a, e, V. o-, "■■■ ' ^^^ 
"'■(A ff and w, when nol aV. Otvc. Nic^'^wsftM 
word or syllable. ^H 



The remaining letters of the Alphabet 
Bonants, ant] cannot be fuUy sounded without tb 
aid of some vowel ; as, ef, f ; em, m ; be,\>. 

Words written or printed are chiefly compose 
of small letters ; but large letters or Capitals 
occasionally used for the suke of distinction. 

Capitals are placed at the beginning: of wordi, 

Istly. When signifying the Deity, as God, 
havah, Jesus, Holy Ghosl, Creator, the Mot 
High. 

2dly. Persons, places, days, and monthB , 
objects personified, and adjectives derived froi 
proper names, as Newlon, England, June, tli 
Throne, the Grave, Newtonian, 

Sdly. When Ihe word begins a sentence, or 
line in poetry. 

4th]y. When it is a title of honour or courteS] 
as, Duke of WdUngfon; Dear Sir, or Madt 
and when it is the name of some art or science 
as, Grammar, /Agriculture, Geography. 

ethly. When it refers to some important event 
as, the Rernilulion, the Plague, the Restoration. 

6tbly. When it begins a direct quotation. 

7thly. Also the interjection 0! and tbi 
aonal pronoun /. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



tb^H 



Etymology makes known the meaning am 

ongin of words, their differenX, aoTta. awi. >S 

changes tbey un dergo in order to Eotm asftetti 

language. 



English words may be arranged under eight 
clnsaes, called parts of speech. (1) Noun, or 
Suhstantive ; (2) Pronoun ; (3) Adnoun, or Ad- 
jective ; (4) Verb; (5) Adverb ; (b) Preposi- 
tion ; (7) Conjunction ; (8) Interjection. 

1. A Noun, or Substantive, is the name of any 
person, place, quality, or tiling, of which we have 
a separate conception ; as, Thomas, London, gold, 
goodness, nature, Iriangle. 

2. A Pronoun is su called from being used 
commonly instead of a noun, tchich otherwise 
would require to be constantly repeated ; as, 

"When Thomas cnme to London, he did not find it 
jiaved wiih gold i" iiiitead of, " Thomai diJ ogt find Lmdoa 
paved with gold." 

3. An Adnoun, or Adjective, is so culled he- 
cause it requires to be always joined to sonic 
noun, either expressed or understood, and is used 
to signify some additional quality or property of 
the noun ; as, a good roan ; a white horse. 

Here, by gooti man, we meaa not □nl)' ■ niati, but a man 
possessing goodness. 

4. A Verb is a word which affirms or asserts; 
as, itrikes, walks, is. Thus in the sentences, 
John walks; James strikes the table ; The boy is 
idle ; " walks," " strilces," and " is," are verbs. 

5. An Adverb is used to qualify a verb, adnoun, 
or adverb, much in the same manner as an adnoun 
qualifies a noun ; as, "he li\m wickedli/ ;" i.e. 
leads a wicked life. 

6. A Preposition is a word generally set before 
other words to express the relation of persons, 
places, and things to each qWw ■, ^, \wv4*t "iss-^ 
table ; upon the roof; through -^q-m ^'^'^V 

his wjsdom. 
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7. A Conjunction connects wordB, clauses, and 
BentencCB ; as, 

John and Thomaa ere friends nnd plny-fellom. Bal, 
if ^^^ g;row up to be men, Ihey may be rivsU. Hen 
"and," "but," aQd"if" are conjuncHona. 

Conjunctions are either — 

1. Copulaliee, i. e, joining words, and showing 
that the ideas which the words express are also 
be joined. 

2. Disjunctive, i, c. connecting words only, and 
showing that the ideas they eKjireGs are ta he 
separated ; as, else, either, or, or else, neither, nor, 
mhellier, mhereas. Or is not disjunctive where it 
signifies that is, or viz. 

8. An Interjection is a word thrown in W 
mark some passion or strong emotion of the 
mind ; as, oh .' alas! woe is we.' ah ! beholdi 
and lo I 

DECLENSION. 

The Parts of Speech which admit of Declension I 
are Nouns, Pronouns, Adnouns, and Verba. 

Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Common, 

A Proper Noun is ihe name of an individoal I 
person, place, or object. Such are the names of I 
men, rivers, cities, &c. ; tte, Maltbcn',l\\eThanKa, 1 
London, Piccadilly. 

A Common Noun denotes a whole kind, 
species, having one name common to them all ; g 
man, river, tree, oak, house, street. 

Common nouns have two numbers, called the 

Singular and the Plural. Proper Tvowna do Ti.at 

ai/m/l of a plural numhtT : except ■«W'na>wa, ija 

pommon nouns; as, the .Sdtarls, l\\e Indies, 

TJwsinguiar number refers to one v\»\«s »vv\-s -, 



ETTMOLOGT, 7 

the plural to ItEO or more of the same kind or 

The plural is generally formed from the singu- 
lar, by adding »', as, frum house, honsea; from 
ilreet, streets. 

But a singular ending in x, ch, (soft, ai in church,) ih, or 
91, Ibrms its pluril by adding es; as, bwei, clturchei, bntli^i, 
glanaes. 

F or fe at the end of a nroril is often changed into iieai 
as, calf, calces i knife, knivea; Except ik ten; as, chief, gri^, 
haadkerehitf, hoof, proof, reproof, dwarf, wharf, cliff, iheriff, 
,kiff, cuff. ««f, ,tuff, Urifc 

Wben ■ GDDSoDant cames before y M the end of a word, 
y is changed inio iej ; us, city, ciliei. 

The following form their plurals irregularly : 

Stng. FIOE. 

„ f and its compounds, alderman, work- 1 

Child '. '. '... children. 

Ox oxen. 

"'^'^^ itT^u'"' 

Penny fpenmes and 

' I pence. 

Die dies and dice. 

Foot feeL 

Gootte ..,, ffeeea. 

Mouse mice. 

Sow !! ^1 ..!!!!!!'.!!! I ! !!!!..! i ! 1! !! ! swine. 

Toolh teeth. 

The following nouns, people, deer, sheep, hose, 
smne, are alike in both numhers. 

Some common nouns, like proper names, have 
no plural ; for example, names of grains ; as, rye, 
wheal, barler/ : of melBia \ aa, "won, ^oXA- ■- •*- 
foisita ; as, marl, clay : a\»Q ■Ra.'TO>e4 ot. •liSi^.x.vasJ- "s^ 
moraJ qualities ; as, graBily.beTienoletite. 
Some common noiiivs, otx iVe ^^^^^« >^»-^*'' 



no singular ; as, seisiors, snuffers, annalu, amends, 
meant, measles, odds, pains, riches, hysterics. 
Some are both singular and plural ; as, iungs, 

A Collective Noun expresses in the singular 
number several individuals of the same kind or 
species collected together ; as, herd, jlock, army, 
people, congregation, multitude. 

INFLECTION AS TO OENDER. 

There are three Genders: the Masculine, to 
distinguish males ; as, •man, Charles, lion, bull : 
the Feminine, to distinguish females ; as, rvoman, 
Charlotte, linness, com ; and the Neuter, to 
distinguish things vrithout sex ; as, coach, /ting- 

The Nemec gender is also i 
of brute animals, as, " The 



INFLECTION AS TO CASES. 

Cases are the varieties of termination which 
nouns and pronouns undergo to mark their con- 
nexion either with the verb or with some other 

There are three of these varieties, or changes, 
in English ; the Nominative Case, the Ohjcclioe, 
and the Possessive. 

A noun is in the Nominative case when the 
verb asserts something of it ; as, IVitliam is read- 
ing : in the Objective, when it means the thing, 
or objsct, to which something is done, dt dovo^-, 
•««, " iVJIJiam is reading a book :" atid in. \.\ie¥oi,- 
sxaaiVK:, when possession or ownets\iip ia a\SP.v- 
«rf/ as, '• William is reaUiiig CliaTks'«\wdfc." 



ETYMOLOaY. 



The possessive case is formed in the singular 
numher by adding *, with an apostrophe, thus, ' 



" mother, mother': 
an apostrophe only ; ; 

example. 



the plural, by addin 
are declined as in thi 






> Mother 



lien the plural does not end in 
plural is formed in the same i 
singular : for example, ni 



and ^^ 
Ob), i 



Pass, Woman's. 



PRONOUNS. 






Pronouns are either Personal; as 
he, she, it; Possbssive : as, my, thy. 
Us, our, your, their: REtATiVE j as, that, as; 
iiho, which, what, and their compounds, whether, 
nkoever, mlioioever, whatever, whatsoever ; or 1n- 
TERBOQATiTF. ; as, who ? Tvhich? what? 

The Personal and Relative Pronouns are thus 
declined : 
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^ 


Steoiiil PeraoD Masculine 


or Femmine. 






Sipg. 


riur. 




Nim,. 


Tbou. 


Ye or you. 




Pos,. 


Thine. 


Yours. 




Obj. 


Thee. 


You. 






Third Person Masculine. 






Sing. 


Plur. 




Norn. 


He. 


They. 




Pass. 


His. 


Theirs. 




Obj. 


Hir 

Thi 


Them, 
ininc. 






Sin 


Plur. 




Norn. 


Sh. 


They. 




Pom. 


Hei 


Theirs. 




Oly. 


Met 

Th: 


Thera. 
uter. 






Sing. 


Plur. 




Norn. 


It. 


They. 


^^1 


Poss. 


Its. 


Tlieirs. 




Obj. 


It. 

Rdalive Prono 


Them. 




Sing 


& Plur. 


Sing. & Plur. 




No.n: 


Who. 


Worn. Whidi. 




Poss. 


Whose. Pois. Whose 




Obj. 


Whom. 


Obj. Which. 






\DXOUNS Oil ADJECTIVrS. 




Adnoiin 


arc of two kinds ; 


1st. S.idinsi]( 


llOlf 


qual'ihj; v 


in. good, bad, uid{i 


'eytni, larf^e, s 


mlh 


llnch, whit 


e: adiy. Numerals 


or such iis de 


lote 



NuMKBALS are either Cardinal oi Ordinal. The 
cnrdina} numerals denote iiumbtr \tt ^ewecal; as, 
tw^, /ffo, //tree : the ordinal nMmwuXs ic^oVt 
umber in succession or numeiicaiuiAwv aa, jirt,i, 
"<'^«^ ///ire/, &c. 



A u lued before words begianing with a GODBonlinl ; as, 
a boy ; or ht^nning nitb u long ; as, " a unicorn ;" with 
a vowel sou ml ing like w; as, "many a on?," or with n 
liiphlhong limiUr in BDiind to « longj us, " a ewe, a Eu- 
ropean." Also before k wlien the nord is 4ccenled on ihe 
second lytlable: B8, " on hislorian." 

An IB Hard before words beginning with a vowel or A 
mule i m, " no acoro," " an hour i" '■ on honourable man.'" 

There are three degrees of Comparison; IsC. 
The Positive, which retains the simple form of 
the adnoun ; as, safe, hard. 2ndly. The Com- 
parative, which denotes a greater degree of the 
quality signified, and is formed by affixing 
T, or er, to the positive ; as, safe, safer; hard, 
harder. 3rd!y. The Superlative, which denotes 
the greatest degree of the quality, and is formed 
by atHxing st, at est, to the positive ; as, safe, 
safest ; hard, hardest. 

A few adnouns form their Superlative hy affix- 
ing most to the Comparative ; as, " nether, nether- 
most;" " lojver, lowermost, or lowest;" and a few by 
affixing most either to the Positive or Comparative ; 
as, " kind, hindmost, or hindermost," 



The 


foUowing a 


re compared irregularly : — ^^| 




c™ 






Good, 


lielter, 




beat. ^H 


Bad, 


1 wone, 




^M 


Evil, 
III. 




m 


Little, 


low. 




^M 


»; 


Jtnore, 




■ 


Far, 


farther. 




^H 


Fore, 


former. 




fbremoBt or firat. ^^H 


In, 








Ule, 


later or 


biter. 


latest or laat. .^^M 


Near, 






nearest. QT tk-u.. ^^H 


Old, 


oilier 


e\d«, 


Q\ica>. <« e\i«V. ^^ 


Om. 


,u.tcr 


r uuer, 




^ 


upper. 


^ 


«;}iftWi.«*W'^^^'' 



I INFLECTION OF VERBS, ^^^| 

Verbs undergo iuflection to express NianAtt, 
Person, and Time. 

Verbs, that they may agree with nouns and 
pronouns, have two Nuvibers, the Singular and 
the Plural ; as, he loves, Ihey love ; the boy 
reads, the bogs read. 

Verbs, for the same reason, have three Peramt 

I in each Dumber; as, / move, thou movest, he, she, 

or it, moves ; rve move, ye or you move, ihey move. 

Verba are declined in English with two Teniei 
I or Times: the Present Tense; as, " I mUh, i.e. 

am in the act of wisliing at this moment ;" and the 
Past tense; as, "/ wUhed," i.e. was in the act of 
■wishing some time ago, either the last minute, or 
last year, or many years since. 

To express Future time, the verb shall or mil 
is put before the infinitive of some other verb ; as, 
" I shall command ; he will command." " Thou 
»halt wish ; you will wish." 

Verbs have three moods ; the Indicatiee, the 
Imperative, and the I/tfinilive. 

By the Inbicative mood, a verb either indi- 
cates or declares something positively; as, / 
speak; or it asks a question ; as, " Are you alten~ 
live?" 

The Imperative mood commands or entreats; 
as, " Attend lo your lessons;" " Grant my request." 

The infinitive mood is the simplest form of the 
rerb, and is commonly known by the preposition 
to before it ; ns to be ; or by being placed after 
another verb of which it is iVie object-, aa, "^i 
m'sbed io 6e here, but could not come." 
A Participle is a part of a veT\i v<\«c\i = 



STYUOLOGY. Id 

adnoun. Verbs have two Participles : tlie Imper- 
Ject, referring to some action not completely done, 
and formed by the addition of ing to the verb j 
as, "commanding," (rom the verb "command;" and 
the Perfect, which denotes an action completfid, 
and is formed by adding ed to the verb ; as, cum' 
manded. 

Verba are either regular, irregular, or defective. 

Regular when they form the Past Tense and 
PerfectParticipleaccordingtothemle already given, 
of affixing d, or ed to the Present Indicative ; as, 
Pres. Past. Perf. Pari. 

move, moved, moved. 

command, commanded, commanded. 



Irkegulab when they form the Past Teuse ao^^ 
Imperfect Participle in any other v " 

PcM. Past Per£ Part 

Give, gave, 

Defective when one or more of these three 
parts are wanting ; as. 

Pre"- Past Perf. Pari. 

Shall, should, — 

Mus^ — 

Regular Verbs are thus inSected:- 

Ikbicative Mood. 
Proem Tense. 



SinguW. ■?\a- 

-- r command, -VJe, -v 

Thou commandest, ^ «otno«, V ,.5,^ 
He. she, or itco™-\.„^ t 



1 

^hree 

I 



comi 
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Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1st Person, I commanded, We, 

2nd „ Thou commandedst. Ye or you, 
3rd „ He, she, or it com- ) m, 

manded, f ^^^V' 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural 

2nd Person, Command thou or you. Command y 

INFINITIVE, 
Command, or to Command. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

Commanding. Commanded 

Irregu'ar Verbs are thus inflected : — 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1*^ Person. I bid, "We, 

2nd „ Thou biddest, • Ye or you, 

3rd „ He, she, or it bids, They, 

P€ut Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1*^ Person, I bade or bid, We, "J 

2nd „ Thou badest or bidst yeorvou Sba 
3rd „ He, she, or it bade > mi,_„"'^ * ( 

or bid, /^ney, y 

IMPERATIVE. . 

Singular. Plural. 

2nd Person, Bid thou or you. Bid ye or you, 

* The other persons of this tense ate ex^^tew 
imperative mood of the irregular verb let, vi\tVv t 
personal pronoun for its object, and an ^^^^^^^''J 
/>/ as, let me command, let him cotnmand^et 
^^^ ^^e jms/er command, let the scholars o^e^- 



I, >bid. 



I, > are. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Bid, or to bid. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

Bidding. Bidden. 

The following Irregular Verbs, to 6e, to have^ to 
4 dOf to gOf are thus inflected : — 

Indicative Mood, 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. I am, We, 

2nd ., Thou art. Ye or you, 

Srd „ He, she, or it is. They, 

Past Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

\st Person, I was, "We, 

2nd „ Thou wast. Ye or you, ^ were. 

Srd „ He, she, or it was. They, 

Present Tense Conditional 

(Used to assert contingency), with a conjunction before it. 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person, If I be. If we, 

2nd „ If thou be. If ye or you, 

9rd „ If he, she or it be. If they, 

Past Tense Conditional. 

, Singular. Plural. 

1st Person, If I were, If we, 

2nd „ Ifthouwert, If ye or you, }> were. 

Srd „ If he, she, or it were. If they. 

Imperative Mood, 



al. 
ryou, ^ 

^ 3 



1, >be. 



a. 
ryou, > 



Singular. Plural. 

2nd Person. Be thou or be you. B^ ^« <st ^q\^x 

Infiviti\i& Mood. 

Imperfect. "^vtl^ff^X* 

Being. "!&e^tv. 





HAVE. 








iN-DiCATiVB Mood. 


rs^ 


Preint Tintt 

TIiDU ha^t, 

He, she. aruliBB, 


We. 1 

Ye or you, I 
They, / 




I bad, 


w^""" ^ 




Tliou'lmciBl, 
He,BliE,ori 




■o„„, 





S 


pguls 


I do, 






Thou 


doe 




He, B 


e. 


Pa 


I i\i 






TllDU 


did 





Jmpehative Mood. 

w. Do tlwu. ' ^'>° Ve ft '^o ■!?""■ 



SYNTAX. 




Infinitive Mood. 


Do, or to do. 




PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect. 
Doing. 

GO. 


Perfect. 
Done. 


Indicative Mood, 


Present Tense, 




Stngolar. 

\st Person. I go, 

2nd „ Thou goest, 

^rd „ He, she, .or it goes, 


Plural. 
We, ) 
Ye or you, > 
They, j 


Past Tense. 




Singular. 
\st Person, I went, 
2nd „ Thou wentest, 
3rd „ He, she, or it went. 


PluraL 
We, \ 
Ye or you, > 
They, j 


Imperative Mood* 


Singular. 
2nd Person. Go thou. 


Plural. 
Go ye or you. 
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went 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax is the proper construction of words in 
a sentence. 

I. A Verb must agree with its Nominative in 
Number and Person; as, the sun shines; they 
study. 

II. Two or more Nomm«kl\N«% ^v^<^a3^1^^ <i.<5i^- 
nected by a copulative coT\^\ixiOiKoTv^\^^3^^ •5i>\^is^ 

in the Plural ; as, GalUeo wi^ NeioUm-wex^ ^^ 
nent philosophers. 



j III. Two or more Nominatives Bingnlar, con- 
[pected by a disjunctive conjunction, take a Verb 
in the Singular ; as, John or James was the caufie 
of the accident. 

IV. A clause or sentence is sometimes the Nomi- 
native to a Verb ; as, Jfow far I skall 
uncertain. 

V. Pronouns must be of the same Gender, 
Number, and Case, as the Nouns they repre; 
to which they relate ; as, when James v, 
London, Ae did not find it paved with gold, 

VI. The Object of a Trar.sitive Verh is put in 
the Objective case ; as Socrates taught Plato. 

VII. The verb To Be, and a few others, require 
the same case after as before tliem ; as, Cicero was 
a great orator. 

VIII. Every Adjective must have a Noun either 
expressed or understood ; as, the sun is Ivminott* ; 
i, e. a luminous bodi/. 

IX. Double Comparatives and Superlatives are 
improper ; as, he is more wiser ; the most tallest. 

X. Words representing the same things or ideas 
are put in the same case ; as, London, the capital 
of England, is situated on the river Thames, 

XI. Prepositions govern the Objective case ; as, 
;1ie went with them to Paris. 

I XII. Conjunctions connect the same cases and 
moods ; as, the general commands and the soldiers 
obey. I 



^£JIT ik Itavmoroti, Priwexa, SU SoUriaSi^uB 
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